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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  OEVEIOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  IVe|{ro  student  is  becomin){  a  force  to 

reckon  with  in  the  South.  Sitting  passively  at  lunch 
counters  while  white  youths  heckle  and  pummel  him 
and  police  threaten  to  haul  him  off  to  jail,  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  more  attention  than  ever  to  the  Negro’s  demands 
for  civil  rights.  How  far  will  he  go?  Some  observers 
look  on  the  demonstrations  as  a  flash  in  the  pan.  But 
others  believe  the  Negro  student  will  not  only  continue 
his  course  of  nonviolent  defiance  but  will  step  it  up. 
One  reporter,  Robert  S.  Bird  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  claims  lunch  counters  are  only  the  first  target; 
that  the  Negro  student  will  soon  hit  other  segregated 
sore  spots.  Others  feel  that  once  Negro  students  are 
organized  and  get  some  solid  financial  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  the  demonstrations  will  hit  the  South  like  an 
earthquake. 

Sonthern  dime  store  lunch  counters  have 
given  U.  S.  college  students  a  “cause”;  and  they’re 
making  the  most  of  it.  Throughout  the  North  scores  of 
students  —  mostly  white  —  formed  picket  lines  in  front 
of  chain  stores  whose  southern  outlets  maintain  segre¬ 
gated  eating  facilities.  The  protests  may  be  merely 
spring  madness,  but  many  students  appear  to  be  in 
dead  earne.st  and  are  actively  raising  funds  to  aid  Ne¬ 
gro  students  who  have  been  arrested  or  expelled  from 
school  in  the  wave  of  southern  lunch  counter  sit-ins. 
That  the  demonstrations  are  something  more  than 
this  year’s  version  of  panty  raids  and  phone  booth 
crushes  is  indicated  in  an  editorial  from  the  Jesuit 
weekly  magazine,  America.  The  magazine  chided  stu¬ 
dents  in  Catholic  colleges  for  ignoring  “a  major  social 
crusade”  and  asked  why  segregation  protests  have  been 
limited,  so  far,  to  non-Catholic  campuses.  “What  has 
happened  to  a  generation  of  Catholic  collegians?” 
questioned  America.  “Why  their  apparent  reluctance 
to  leave  semi-ivied  halls  while  the  unredeemed  seek 
justice  in  the  land?” 

Standards  for  school  library  programs, 

the  long-awaited  revision  of  the  American  Library 
Association’s  School  Libraries  for  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row  (1945),  was  published  in  mid- April.  Standards 
describes  the  basic  requirements  for  a  good,  functional 


school  library,  and  is  intended  “to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
appraising  existing  situations  and  in  formulating  im¬ 
mediate  or  long-range  plans  for  library  programs  in 
schools  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.” 
The  detailed  standards,  both  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative,  are  higher  than  state  or  regional  standards  now 
obtaining,  and  must,  ALA  emphasizes,  be  considered 
as  goals  to  be  achieved.  Of  prime  importance  in  any 
current  discussion  of  the  school  library,  the  Standards 
has  a  separate  Discussion  Guide,  enabling  faculty, 
PTA  or  community  participants  to  build  a  school  li¬ 
brary  intelligently.  Standards  for  School  Library  Pro¬ 
grams  (132pp.,  paper,  $2.50  —  w/Discussion  Guide, 
^.00)  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Library 
Association,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  2.  Education 
Summary  will  carry  an  article  on  Standards  in  the 
next  issue. 

Formosan  printing  pirates  are  being  cut  off 
from  their  most  promising  market:  American  colleges. 
Fearing  retaliation  in  the  form  of  reduced  mutual 
security  funds  from  the  U.  S.,  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  is  throttling  book  buccaneers  who,  for  a 
time,  seriously  threatened  U.  S.  publishing  businesses. 
For  the  past  several  months,  well-equipped  Formosan 
printing  plants  have  been  duplicating  English-lan¬ 
guage  texts  and  best  sellers  and  shipping  them  to  this 
country  at  a  fraction  of  their  list  prices.  At  one  Mid¬ 
west  university  alone,  orders  for  the  Formosan-made 
books  were  up  to  $500  a  week.  Formosan  catalogs 
listed  some  l,0OO  books;  new  books  were  copied  in  just 
three  months.  Students,  always  eager  to  save  money, 
could  not  be  expected  to  resist  a  chance  to  buy  Gray’s 
Anatomy  for  $2.50  ($17.50  list)  or  the  Columbia  En¬ 
cyclopedia  for  $7.13  ($35  list). 

Federal  aid  to  help  schools  desegregate 

was  killed  by  the  Senate  early  this  month.  The  section 
was  the  hottest  item  in  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  pro¬ 
vided  grants  to  help  school  systems  utilize  additional 
nonteaching,  professional  services  required  in  de¬ 
segregation  cases.  Southern  senators  violently  opposed 
this  section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  because  it  would 
have  put  Congress  on  record  as  having  accepted  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  desegregation  decision. 
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•  School  Boiird 


Should  public  schools  accept  grauts  from 
nonpublic  sources  for  the  development  of  study 
courses?  You  can  get  into  a  good  argument  over  the 
question  in  Texas. 

A  fuss  w^as  kicked  up  in  Abilene  and  Corpus  Christi 
recently  when  school  officials  in  those  cities  accepted 
grants  from  two  private  associations  for  teaching  a 
subject  that  can  be  interpreted  a  dozen  different  ways 
—  Americanism.  Most  of  the  controversy  centered 
about  the  dangers  and  difficulties  schools  court  when 
they  risk  letting  outside  agencies  influence  their  cur- 
riculums.  As  a  result  of  public  protest,  Abilene  handed 
back  a  $10,000  grant  and  Corpus  Christi  returned  one 
for  $5,000.  However,  a  score  or  more  other  Texas 
school  systems  have  accepted  grants  and  show  no 
signs  of  giving  them  back. 

Both  donors  insist  they  had  no  intention  of  telling 
Abilene  and  Corpus  Christi  what  and  how  to  teach. 
Their  interest,  they  claim,  is  merely  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  However,  some  Texans  must  be 
suspicious.  One  of  the  groups  was  founded  by  a  rabid 
and  free-spending  White  Supremacist  who  once  offered 
a  near-bankrupt  Mississippi  college  some  $50  milUon 
in  properties  if  it  would  bar  nonwhites  and  non- 
Christians.  The  offer  was  refused. 


o  Administration 


Programs  for  gifted  students  will  fail  unless 
teacher  loads  are  lightened.  Teachers  assigned  to 
gifted-pupil  classrooms  have  unique  problems  and 
must  have  more  time  and  fewer  nonteaching  duties, 
says  Monte  Scott  Norton,  coordinator  of  Junior  High 
Schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Citing  a  recent  survey,  Mr. 
Norton  says  that  in  most  cases  where  gifted-pupil  pro¬ 
grams  have  bogged  down,  overworked  teachers  are 
the  reason. 

Developing  the  talents  of  the  gifted  requires  creative 
teaching,  he  says  —  teaching  that  demands  additional 
preparations,  additional  research,  more  planning  and 
extra  work  with  individual  students.  Consequently, 
writes  Mr.  Norton  in  the  March  NASSP  Bulletin, 
administrators  must  make  sure  teachers  of  the  gifted 
get: 

—  Smaller  classes.  The  maximum  class  size  should  be 
about  25  and  the  minimum  about  12. 

—  Extra  time  for  preparation.  Teachers  in  the  gifted- 
pupil  program  should  be  given  at  least  one  free  peri¬ 
od  more  than  the  rest  of  the  school’s  faculty. 

—  Fewer  extracurricular  jobs.  Mr.  Norton  points  out 
that  administrators  tend  to  give  extra  tasks  to  their 


most  capable  teachers  simply  because  these  teachers 
are  the  most  cooperative. 

—  Additional  supervision.  Teachers  in  gifted-pupil 
classrooms  depend  on  administrators  for  suggestions 
and  new  ideas.  “This  calls  for  creative  ability,”  says 
Mr.  Norton,  .  .  .  “(and)  the  supervisor  is  in  the 
best  position  to  give  this  kind  of  help.” 

When  .should  students  he  allowed  to  quit? 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  School  Board  is  currently  de¬ 
bating  a  move  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance  age  from  16  to  18  years.  At  a  meeting  last  month, 
one  board  member  called  the  present  school-leaving 
age  “arbitrary”  and  said  youngsters  who  lack  the  “wis¬ 
dom,  inclination  or  guidance”  to  complete  high  school 
should  be  forced  to  remain  in  school  until  they  are 
18.  School  Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen  agreed  that  12  years 
of  school  “should  be  the  birthright  of  every  citizen” 
but  said  he  felt  extending  the  compulsory  school  age 
would  bog  down  in  excessive  truancies  and  legal  ac¬ 
tions.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education’s 
latest  survey,  four  states  —  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
and  Utah  —  now  set  compulsory  school  attendance 
at  18  years. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Nation’s  Children,  Vols.  I,  2  and  3,  edited  by  Eli  Ginzberg. 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  Approx. 
240f)p.  Ea.  $4.50  per  vol;  $13.50  the  set.  (Preliminary  essays 
for  the  Golden  Anniversary  White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth,  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  7,000 
delegates  attending  the  Cordererxee.  Object  of  essays  is  to  con¬ 
sider  range  of  problems  affecting  nation’s  youth,  but  actually 
present  mirror  of  society  in  U.  S.  today,  with  nrimary  emphasis 
on  children.  Vol.  I  considers  “The  Family  ana  Social  Change’’; 
Vol.  2  is  on  “Development  and  Education’’;  with  Vol.  3  scru¬ 
tinizing  “Problems  and  Prospects.”  Extremely  important  publi¬ 
cations  written  by  many  top  experts  in  individual  fields.) 


•  Sehoolg  and  the  Public 


Califoruia  is  out  of  the  book  busiuess.  The 

State’s  57-year-old  policy  of  printing  its  own  public 
school  textbooks  was  abandoned  last  month  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  a  practice  long  co!i- 
demned  by  schoolbook  publishers  and  educators  alike, 
California  leased  plates  from  the  book  firms  and  ran 
them  off  at  the  State  Printing  Plant.  The  books  will 
now  be  bought  directly  from  the  publishers. 

Some  10%  of  the  books  already  ordered  will  come 
from  three  firms  that  had  previously  refused  lease 
deals  —  American  Book  Co.,  Ginn  &  Co.  and  Allyn  & 
Bacon.  American  Book  and  Ginn  were  among  the  six 
companies  the  state  charged  with  violating  antitrust 
laws.  The  change  in  policy  came  about  after  the  State 
Curriculum  Commission,  a  body  of  professional  edu- 
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cators,  told  the  Board  of  Education  that  texts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  three  firms  were  “head  and  shoulders 
above”  any  of  the  alternates  the  Board  might  select. 

Opponents  of  the  new  policy  point  out  that  the 
direct  purchases  will  cost  millions  more.  It’s  counter- 
argued  that  better  books  will  compensate  for  added 
exi)ense,  and  also  that  local  school  systems  will  no 
longer  have  to  replace  poor-quality  texts  printed 
the  State  with  better  ones  of  their  own  choosing. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Grausth 


Psychiatric  exams  for  teachers?  Noting  re¬ 
cent  classroom  tragedies,  the  March  Birmingham  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Bulletin  strongly  recommends  that 
school  personnel  be  given  periodic  mental  checkups. 
Tbe  publication  urges  school  boards  to  hire  psychi¬ 
atrists  to  make  regular  examinations  of  teachers  and 
administrators  and  turn  in  full  reports  on  their  mental 
conditions. 

Constant  tensions  and  pressures  give  teachers  justi¬ 
fiable  reasons  for  “getting  ofiF  base,”  says  the  Bulletin, 
and  many  become  mentally  ill.  A  recent  survey  dis¬ 
closed  that  one  in  every  30  teachers  in  New  York  City 
are  “mental  cases,  many  of  them  severe.”  If  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Alabama  has  half  this  percentage,  the  editori¬ 
al  says,  “the  incidence  is  too  high  and  the  result  on 
the  pupils  too  unfortunate.”  Administrators,  without 
expert  opinion  to  back  them  up,  are  hesitant  about 
telling  a  teacher  he  is  mentally  unfit  to  carry  on  his 
duties  —  even  when  the  whole  school,  and  especially 
the  pupils,  knows  the  condition  exists. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  mental  disturbances  in 
teachers  is  the  grading  system  in  most  present-day 
schools,  say  John  I.  Goodlad  and  Robert  H.  Anderson 
in  a  new  book.  In  schools  with  fixed  grades,  teachers 
are  tom  between  professional  standards  and  humane¬ 
ness  when  forced  to  decide  whether  slow-learning  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  kept  back  or  promoted.  The  authors 
say  that  teachers  in  nongraded  elementary  schools  are 
relieved  of  such  pressures  and  enjoy  greater  peace  of 
mind. 

—  The  Nongraded  Elementary  School  by  Goodlad  and 
Anderson,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  17.  243pp.  $4.95. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Pat  sports  to  work  in  the  classroom,  advises 
Betty  Petraitis,  a  5th  grade  teacher  in  Lake  Charles, 
La.  She’s  come  up  with  a  cure  for  “baseballitis”  —  an 
annual  affliction  that  sends  young  minds  out  of  the 
classroom  and  onto  the  sand  lot.  In  the  March  Louisi¬ 
ana  Schools,  Miss  Petraitis  lays  down  the  rules  for 
“Spelling  Baseball.”  It  works  like  this: 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams.  Spots  around 
the  room  are  designated  as  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  bases 
and  home  plate.  'ITie  defensive  team’s  “pitcher”  fires 
a  word  at  the  opposing  squad’s  first  “batter.”  If  the 


“batter”  misses  the  word,  he’s  out.  If  he  spells  it  right, 
he  advances  to  first  base.  The  next  man  comes  up,  and 
so  on.  A  “run”  is  scored  each  time  a  player  reaches 
home  plate.  Umpires  —  usually  the  two  top  spellers  in 
the  class  —  judge  selling  and  also  mle  on  “inter¬ 
ference”  —  whispered  hints,  unnecessary  chattering 
and  the  like,  which  causes  the  guilty  team  to  lose 
points. 

A  similar  spelling  game  employing  basketball  is 
described  by  Mrs.  Guy  Blevins,  a  teacher  in  Monti- 
cello,  Ky.,  in  the  March  Kentucky  School  Journal.  Mrs. 
Blevins  and  Miss  Petraitis  agree  that  adopting  a  well- 
known  sport  for  academic  motivation  can  make  better 
spellers. 


•  The  Profession 


EDIJCATIOIV  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 


•  Ten  Presidents  —  including  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln  —  did  not  graduate 
from  college.  The  last  one  was  Tru¬ 
man. 

•  Twelve  Presidents  were  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

•  Five  Presidents  were  teachers.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  the  last. 


•  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  lawyer  before  his  elec¬ 
tion,  was  the  only  President  to  become  a 
teacher  after  leaving  office.  He  served  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Law  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 


•  Harvard  University  trained  the  most 
future  Presidents— four.  William  and 
Mary  is  next  with  three.  West  Point 
and  Princeton  each  have  two  Presi¬ 
dents  among  their  alumni. 

•  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  before  entering 
politics,  was  the  only  President  given  nick¬ 
names  having  to  do  with  education.  He  was 
called  “Professor”  and  “Schoolmaster  in  Poli¬ 
tics.”  Cleveland,  who  never  went  to  college, 
was  called  “The  Sage  of  Princeton,”  but  only 
because  he  made  his  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 


•  'The  champion  writer  among  the  Presidents 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  authored  37 
books.  John  Quincy  Adams  is  next  with  26 
books. 


•  Only  four  First  Ladies  were  college 
graduates.  They  are  Lucy  Hayes 
(Ohio  Wesleyan),  Frances  Cleveland 
(Wells  College),  Grace  Coolidge 
(University  of  Vermont)  and  Lou 
Hoover  (Stanford  University). 

(From  Facts  About  the  Presidents  by  Joseph 
Nathan  Kane.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  A 
Ave.,  New  York  52.  348pp.  $6.)  >  '  ' 
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From  the  Playpen  to  the  Campun  • .  • 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


March  27^ April  29  Washington9  C» 


“From  the  playpen  to  the  campus  ...  we  must  see 
to  it  that  our  children  grow  up  in  a  climate  that  en¬ 
courages  response  to  intellectual  challenge,  self- 
reliance,  initiative,  and  healthy  regard  for  hard  work 
and  the  dignity  of  man.” 

With  these  words.  President  Eisenhower  opened 
the  sixth  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

In  the  next  week  (March  27-April  2)  more  than  7,000 
delegates  heard  194  speakers  discuss  just  about  every 
topic  relating  to  the  young  people  of  this  nation. 

The  speakers  talked  about  delinquent,  handicapped, 
gifted,  rich,  poor,  maladjusted  and  mobile  children. 

They  discussed  family  life,  mass  communications, 
environment,  religious  beliefs,  manpower,  migrant 
labor,  civil  rights  and,  most  of  all,  education. 

Actually  the  delegates  only  heard  a  fraction  of  this 
oral  outpouring.  Each  delegate  was  assigned  to  one 
of  five  Theme  Assemblies,  one  of  18  Forums  and  one 
of  210  Workshops  held  simultaneously  in  hotel  con¬ 
ference  rooms,  government  auditoriums  and  private 
buildings  scattered  at  82  points  over  the  nation’s 
capital. 


AN  AFFLUENT  NATION 

Despite  the  enormous  size  of  the  Conference,  it  was 
possible  to  detect  certain  fundamental  and  recurring 
themes.  One  outstanding  theme  repeated  by  many 
speakers  was  that  the  children  of  this  nation  are  not 
meeting  the  gigantic  challenge  of  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  the  fault  lies  not  only  with 
the  young  people  but  with  their  parents,  teachers, 
ministers  and  government  and  business  leaders. 

“We  betray  our  youth,”  declared  Prof.  Abraham  J. 
Heschel  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  “if  we 
fail  to  teach  them  to  live  by  the  principle  that  the 
destiny  of  man  is  to  aid,  to  serve.” 

“We  are  preoccupied  with  security  rather  than  ad¬ 
venture  . .  .,”  maintained  Roswell  P.  Barnes,  executive 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  for  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches. 

“Our  very  success  in  rising  to  new  heights  of  eco¬ 
nomic  productivity  has  so  entranced  us  all  that  we 
may  well  be  in  danger  of  making  economic  progress 
an  end  in  itself,”  said  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 


“Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  but  not 
enough  thinking,”  stated  the  Rev.  John  E.  Walsh, 
C.S.C.,  of  Notre  Dame  University. 


BETTER  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

These  quotes  are  typical  of  the  thoughts  of  many  of 
the  speakers.  But  not  all  the  speakers  devoted  their 
time  to  the  danger  of  an  affluent  society.  Many  hit 
closer  at  the  causes  of  such  phenomena  as  juvenile 
delinquency,  dropouts,  segregation.  The  Theme  As¬ 
semblies,  Workshops  and  Forums  were  full  of  pleas 
for  making  education  a  top  priority  of  the  nation. 

“The  education  provided  for  you  and  me  will  not 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow’s  children,”  said  Ray  C. 
Maul  of  the  National  Education  Association. 


“At  this  time  in  our  history  one  poor  school  in 
America  is  one  too  many,”  declared  W.  A.  Shannon, 
executive  director  of  the  National  School  Boards  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


“We  are  embarked  today  on  a  great  nationwide 
effort  to  improve  every  child’s  opportunity  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  his  full  capacity,”  stated  Mrs.  James  C. 
Parker,  national  president  of  the  PTA. 

“Those  who  view  with  alarm  the  rising  tide  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  disintegration  of  values 
among  the  rock-and-roll  generation  will  find  many  of 
the  basic  causes  of  these  behavior  problems  in  the 
shabby  schools  and  the  shocking  slums  of  our  cities,” 
lamented  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


MORE  MONEY  IS  NEEDED 


Still  other  speakers  had  even  more  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  helping  the  nation’s  young  people. 


“Vastly  increased  financial  support  for  education 
is  required  at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels,”  stated 
Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA  declared,  “Everyone  knows  that  we  need  better 
education  at  once.  Everyone  knows  more  money  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  better  education.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  conclusive  that  to  provide  funds  on  the  scale 
required  involves  money  from  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Shall  we  state  boldly  what  the  majority  of  this 
conference  believes?  Shall  we  bluntly  endeavor  to  get 
the  Congress  to  act  accordingly?” 
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“All  educational  programs  properly  administered 
iue  costly  in  the  eyes  of  taxpayers  but  to  thoughtful 
citizens  it  is  evident  that  money  spent  for  this  purpose 
constitutes  an  investment  that  pays  untold  dividends,” 
said  Dr.  George  M.  Wheatley,  vice  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


MORE  TEACHERS.  HIGHER  GOALS 

As  the  Conference  progressed,  the  speakers  became 
more  and  more  specific.  Experts  in  various  subjects 
discussed  the  needs  in  the  areas  of  their  concern. 

Eli  E.  Cohen,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  pointed  out  that  “although 
individual  communities  have  launched  programs  of 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  there  is  no  con¬ 
certed  national  program  for  dealing  with  growing 
problems  of  an  increasingly  skilled  labor  market 
flooded  by  unskilled,  partially  educated  youth.  Such  a 
progriun  is  imperative.” 

“The  greatest  among  our  many  resources  is  our 
gifted  children  ...  we  must  locate  them  wherever  they 
are  in  our  lowest  socioeconomic  groups,  migrant 
camps,  culturally  different  localities,  or  hidden  be¬ 
cause  of  handicaps  like  cerebral  palsy,  blindness  or 
deafness,”  maintained  Prof.  Willard  Abraham  of  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University. 

“We  will  not  solve  the  school  problem  until  there 
is  a  good  competent  teacher  for  every  classroom  of 
25  children,”  said  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby  of  the  NEA. 

T.  V.  Smith,  professor  emeritus  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  saw  the  problem  this  way,  “We  need  to  train  youth 
for  action  and  educate  tliem  for  speech  and  thought.” 

Eileen  C.  Stack,  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
in  Chicago,  said,  “The  special  needs  of  the  child  from 
the  economically  disadvantaged  family  are  the  concern 
of  our  schools  just  as  are  the  needs  of  the  child  from 
the  affluent  family.” 

WE  nECOWtWtENB  THAT _ 

When  the  speeches  were  ended  each  morning  for  the 
first  three  days  of  the  Conference,  the  delegates  met  in 
210  Workshops  to  discuss,  debate  and  resolve  their 
own  opinions. 

On  Thursday,  they  began  the  tremendous  task  of 
formulating  all  the  talk  into  recommendations  —  a 
task  that  went  on  through  the  night.  In  all,  some  1,600 
recommendations  were  made. 

The  following  are  typical  of  those  recommendations 
concerning  education: 

“That  every  high  school  shall  have  a  comprehensive, 
diversified  curriculum  and  achievement  grouping  with¬ 
in  subjects  in  order  to  insure  that  each  adolescent 
youth  may  realize  his  educational  potential.” 

“That  the  school  assume  supportive  responsibility 
for  more  character  values  by  example  and  the 
teaching  of  ethical  principles.” 


“That  all  schools  make  special  provisions  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  gifted,  talented  and  creative  student.” 

“That  all  services  in  schools  be  expanded,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  terms  of  clerical  and  professional  help 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  in  order  to  adequately 
assist  the  teacher  to  aid  mobile  students  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  a  new  school  environment.” 

“That  a  nationwide  study  be  made  of  the  reasons  for 
early  marriage.” 

“That  boards  of  education  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  should  take  steps  to  organize  and  offer  special 
educational  programs  for  the  retarded  and  under¬ 
motivated  children  which  will  encourage  more  of 
these  boys  and  girls  to  remain'  in  school.” 

“That  local  representative  committees  composed  of 
educators,  businessmen,  labor  representatives  and  citi¬ 
zens  be  created  to  examine  the  existing  restrictions  on 
apprenticeship  job  opportunities  for  youth.” 

“That  children  and  youth  be  granted  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  specific  religious  education  in 
many  weekday  activities  including  released  time 
or  dismissed  time  from  public  schools  and  outside 
of  public  school  property,  for  programs  under  the 
supervision  of  local  religious  bodies.” 

“That  teacher-instruction  institutions  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  courses  in  television  and  radio  communication 
and  methods  of  utilization  in  the  classroom.” 

“That  all  public  facilities  present  or  acquired  be 
available  to  all  children  and  youth  without  sep¬ 
aration  or  discrimination  based  on  race,  creed, 
color,  or  social  and  economic  factors.” 

“That  the  public  interest  requires  the  allocation  and 
reservation  of  additional  very  high  frequency  televi¬ 
sion  channels  for  education.” 

“That  the  Federal  Government  provide  additional 
aid  to  public  education.” 

“That  through  the  continual  rising  of  standards,  rec¬ 
iprocity  between  states  in  teacher  certification  be 
expanded  for  the  encouragement  of  teacher  mobility.” 


WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS??? 

Was  the  Conference  just  words?  Will  anybody  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  next  ten  years  before  the  next  Conference? 

Some  critics  were  afraid  that  the  situation  would  be 
just  that.  Said  NEA  Secretary  Carr,  “The  painful  truth 
is  that  almost  all  of  what  we  say  here  will  be  forgotten 
long  before  we  reach  home.” 

Answering  the  critics.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Stout,  former 
NEA  president,  told  the  delegates  in  the  final  session 
on  Friday,  “Let’s  lift  the  recommendations  from  paper 
and  put  them  into  action.  It’s  up  to  you.” 
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•  Thm  £/e«mer 

Six  million  children  will  be  nprooted  in  the 

United  States  this  year  as  their  parents  move  to  new 
neighborhoods  and  new  communities.  To  help  make 
moving  a  more  pleasant  experience  for  youngsters,  a 
newly  published  booklet  offers  advice  and  suggestions 
for  both  parents  and  teachers.  One  idea  is  for  teachers 
to  keep  progress  notebooks  on  every  child,  mentioning 
abilities,  likes,  dislikes  and  the  areas  in  which  the 
child  may  need  help.  When  a  child  changes  schools, 
the  notebook  goes  to  the  new  teacher  and  the  job  of 
making  the  child  a  part  of  the  class  becomes  easier. 
When  Children  Move  From  School  to  School,  Margaret 
Rasmussen,  editor.  Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  International,  3615  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington 
16,  D.  C.  36pp.  75^ 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Best  Books  for  Children,  Including  Adult  Books  for  Young 
People,  1960  edition,  compiled  by  Mary  C.  Turner.  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  V.  36.  Paper.  207pp.  $2.00 
net.  40%  discount  on  5  or  more  copies.  (Annual  listing  of  the 
best  books  for  children.  Over  3,300  titles,  annotated  and 
classified  by  erode  and  subject.  Special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  including  more  adult  books  for  young  people,  as 
well  as  more  books  on  science.  Invaluable  bibliography  for 
librarians,  teachers.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 

Why  the  drop  in  engineering  enrollments? 

The  demand  for  graduate  engineers  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  The  engineer  gets  the  top  beginner’s  wage  in 
U.  S.  industry.  Why,  then,  did  engineering  enrollments 
decline  for  the  second  year  in  a  row?  The  answer, 
believes  one  college  administrator,  may  be  that  high 
school  students  have  only  a  foggy  notion  of  what  an 
engineer  is. 

The  fault,  says  Willard  P.  Berggren,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Bridgeport’s  College  of  Engineering,  lies 
with  the  government  and  the  press.  Both  are  guilty  of 
giving  all  the  credit  and  publicity  for  missile  and  other 
achievements  to  the  scientist,  when  engineers  should 
get  equal  notice.  As  a  result  of  the  glamour  attached 
to  the  name  “scientist,”  many  students  are  going  into 
careers  in  research  and  are  ignoring  engineering,  says 
Dr.  Berggren.  Students  should  be  given  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  each  profession  does,  he  adds, 
and  should  be  quite  certain  of  what  it  is  they  them¬ 
selves  want  to  do. 


•  Guidance 

Federally  sponsored  counselor  training 

continues  to  expand.  The  government  announced  last 
month  that,  under  Title  V-B  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  it  will  conduct  counseling  and  guidance 
training  institutes  in  22  colleges  during  the  regular 
1960-61  academic  year.  About  800  secondary  school 


teachers  are  expected  to  enroll.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
government  announced  some  3,000  men  ana  women 
would  be  trained  at  84  summer  institutes. 

Six  of  the  regular-session  institutes  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  full  academic  year  and  the  rest  will 
be  for  shorter  periods,  generally  one  semester.  Enrol- 
lees  from  public  secondary  schools  will  receive  sti¬ 
pends  of  $75  a  week,  plus  $15  a  week  for  each  depend¬ 
ent.  Enrollees  from  private  schools  will  attend  without 
charge  but  will  receive  no  stipends.  The  22  institutes 
will  cost  the  U.  S.  $2.4  million.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  write  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Retarded  Pupil  Goes  to  School  by  Harold  M.  Williams. 
Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Pamphlet  123,  paper.  24pp.  15(). 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Got;.  Printing  Office,  Washin^on  25, 
D.  C.  (Pamphlet  dealing  with  questions  most  frequently  asked 
about  problems  of  retarded  child.  Chief  points  of  emphasis 
include  description  of  retarded  child  in  relation  to  educational 
needs,  and  description  of  major  ways  in  which  schools  are 
attempting  to  meet  challenge.) 


•  Higher  Education 

The  wandering  scholar  wanders  again. 

Eight  large  U.  S.  universities  are  about  to  renew  the 
ancient  European  tradition  of  “the  wandering  scholar.” 
In  the  American  version  of  this  almost-forgotten  prac¬ 
tice,  the  participating  schools  will  pool  their  research 
facilities  and  faculties  for  students  of  Italian  literature. 
Qualified  graduate  students  will  spend  one  year  each, 
for  a  total  of  three  years,  at  any  of  the  schools  they 
choose.  The  schools  feel  the  program  will  help  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  keep  up  with  Italy’s  postwar  burst  of 
cultural  activity.  Taking  part  are  the  Universities  of 
Chicago,  Cornell,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania;  Indiana, 
Northwestern,  Syracuse  and  Tulane  Universities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Goals  of  Higher  Education,  edited  by  William  D.  Weather¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  122pp. 
$3.50.  (Six  essays  by  men  like  Harold  Taylor,  Richard  Sullivan, 
Gordon  Allport,  designed  to  help  particular  colleges  evaluate 
academic  aims  and  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  approaches  to  problems.  Includes  analyses  of 
goals,  student  motivations,  value  concepts,  community  responsi¬ 
bilities.) 

The  Small  College  Meets  the  Challenge  by  Alfred  C.  Hill. 
McGraw-Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  215pp.  $4.95.  (The 
story  of  how  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Col¬ 
leges  (CASC)  came  into  being  four  years  ago,  with  a  beginning 
membership  of  65  small  colleges;  the  significance  the  alliance 
has  had  upon  major  educational  problems.  Contains  directory 
of  member  schools.) 


•  Driver  Education 

Is  driver  education  worth-while?  In  January 
Education  Summary  repeated  a  claim  made  by  one 
source  in  the  insurance  industry  that  there  is  no  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  that  driver  education  helps  cut  down 
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teen-age  accidents.  The  statement  is  “factually  untrue,” 
says  Paul  H.  Blaisdell  of  the  Insurance  Information  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York  City.  He  points  out  that  every  study 
made  by  states  or  driver-education  organizations  has 
“established  a  superior  record  for  the  trained  driver.” 
And,  says  Blaisdell,  the  insurance  industry  has  under¬ 
lined  its  belief  in  driver  education  by  offering  lower 
insurance  rates  for  the  young  driver  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  meeting  national  standards.  He  adds; 

“.  .  .  the  casualty  insurance  industry  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  challenge  to  the  value  of  driver  education 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
proof  of  its  worth  is  somewhat  ridiculous.  No  similar 
challenge  is  made  to  prove  the  value  of  history,  civics, 
chemistry,  physics,  biology  or  any  other  curriculum 
subject.” 


•  RarentH  and  Rupits 


Hey,  Dad,  I  need  a  dollar  for  school.  How 

much  do  parents  pay  each  year  for  the  little  “extras” 
in  public  school  education?  A  couple  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  recently  toted  up  breakfast-table  doles 
for  two  teen-agers  and  discovered  that  gym  towels, 
magazine  subscriptions,  accident  insurance,  field  trips, 
charity  drives,  home  arts  materials,  booster  clubs,  bus 
rides,  photos,  teacher  gifts,  special  projects,  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  annually  cost  upwards  of  $100  per  child. 


•  Science  Education 


Start  teaching  science  in  kindergarten. 

Tufts  University  is  proving  that  a  child  does  not  have 
to  wait  until  he  reaches  elementary  school  before  he 
can  begin  learning  the  fundamentals  of  science.  In  a 
new  science-readiness  project  at  the  University’s  train¬ 
ing  school  for  kindergarten  teachers,  five-year-olds  are 
encouraged  to  observe  and  experiment  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  electricity,  chemical  change,  sound,  motion 
and  other  science  study  units. 

There  is  no  set  course  of  study.  Instead,  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  dry-cell  batteries,  potted  plants,  odd-shaped 
building  blocks  and  telescopes  are  placed  around  the 
classroom.  Inquisitiveness  takes  over.  When  a  curious 
boy  wants  to  know  why  the  battery  makes  the  buzzer 
buzz,  a  teacher  moves  in  and  starts  a  discussion.  The 
program  is  designed  to  let  the  children  figure  the 
answers  out  for  themselves  and  teacher’s  explanation 
is  held  to  a  minimum. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Science  Education  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  by  Harold 
E.  Tannenbaum  and  Nathan  Stillman.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc., 
150  Tremont  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass.  339pp.  Ulus.  $5.75.  (Text 
on  bringing  science  into  the  elementary  classroom;  on  how 
science  education  can  be  integrated  into  entire  elementary 
curriculum,  based  on  integration  of  present  knowledge  of  child 
development  with  specific  methods  of  teaching  science  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Emphasis  on  good  methods  of  teaching  science.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

An  educator’s  religions  beliefs  have  touched 
off  a  furor  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Centered  on 
Charles  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  the  controversy 
has  caused  the  removal  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Curriculum  Guides  and  Courses  of  Study  and  experts 
say  it  will  affect  the  gubernatorial  chances  of  Lloyd 
J.  Andrews,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  all  began  when,  in  a  letter  to  a  student  at  a 
protestant  denominational  college.  Dr.  John  S.  Howell 
branded  the  Darwinian  theory  false  and  said  any 
teacher  who  taught  evolution  should  know  in  his  own 
mind  “he  is  wrong  in  so  teaching.”  The  letter,  written 
for  use  in  an  English  thesis,  wound  up  in  a  student 
newspaper  —  and  the  fat  was  in  the  ,fire. 

In  the  wake  of  severe  criticism  from  educators  and 
opposing  politicians,  Mr.  Andrews  —  a  candidate  for 
governor  —  demoted  Dr.  Howell  and  chopped  his 
$10,0(X)-a-year  salary  by  more  than  $1,000.  The  move 
placed  Mr.  Andrews  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
conflict.  He  is  being  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  those 
who  say  Dr.  Howell,  who  spent  most  of  his  career 
working  with  schools  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church,  should  not  have  been  appointed  in  the  first 
place.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  being  scored  by  other 
lay  and  church  antievolutionists  who  insist  Dr.  Howell 
should  not  have  been  removed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  a  Free  Society,  Three  Lectures  by  Henry  S.  Com- 
mager,  Robert  W.  McEwen  and  Brand  Blanshard.  Second  in 
the  Pitcaim-Crabbe  Lectures,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  62pp.  $3.00. 
(Comprise  three  lectures  bu  outstanding  educators:  “Quantity 
and  Quality  in  Higher  Education"  by  Henry  S.  Commager; 
“The  Liberating  Art.s"  by  Robert  W.  McEwen;  and  “What  is 
Education  For?”  by  Brand  Blanshard.  Thoughtful  and  provoca¬ 
tive  examinations  of  purposes  and  goals  of  higher  education 
today.) 


•  Business  and  Education 


Varsity  letters  for  business  acumen  may  be 

the  coming  thing  in  U.  S.  schools.  Nine  eastern  uni¬ 
versities  agreed  last  month  to  clash  in  the  most  unusual 
five-man  game  since  they  started  tossing  balls  into  old 
apple  baskets.  Here’s  how  the  sport  of  “Collegiate 
Management”  works: 

A  set  of  business  conditions  relating  to  the  national 
economy  are  placed  in  a  computing  machine.  Each 
team  then  feeds  into  the  computer  the  kind  of  deci¬ 
sions  it  would  have  to  make  as  operators  of  a  big 
business.  The  team  emerging  with  the  soundest  busi¬ 
ness  position  wins.  The  electronic  speed  of  the  com¬ 
puter  enables  teams  to  conduct  6/2  years  of  business 
in  13  hours  of  concentrated  play,  according  to  IBM, 
developers  of  the  game. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Chemistry  by  Phillip  Pollack. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  Park  Ave.,  South,  N.  Y.  10.  147pp.  $3.50. 
(For  youngsters  interested  in  entering  any  of  the  branches  of 
chemistry  as  a  life  career.) 
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•  Panorama 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUNGSTER  TODAY 

—as  seen  by  speakers  at  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Education  in  horror.  The  child  of  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  ...  is  being  educated  along  with 
adults  in  the  arts  of  murder  and  mayhem  .  .  .  From 
about  the  age  of  five,  he  shares  with  his  parents  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  horrors,  the  perplexities,  the  wisdom  and 
the  savage  ignorance  of  the  adult  world. 

The  cautious  generation.  The  phenome¬ 
non  of  “McCarthyism”  so  profoundly  affected  the  na¬ 
tion  that  a  whole  generation  of  youth  was  paralyzed 
into  fear  and  silence.  It  is  known  as  the  “cautious 
generation.” 

The  first  television  generation.  Todays 
children  represent  the  first  television  generation 
.  .  .  (but)  they  read  more  .  .  .  know  more  facts  than 
any  previous  generation  .  .  .  and  think  of  world-wide 
and  even  interplanetary  explorations  in  matter-of-fact 
terms.  Nothing  surprises  or  overwhelms  them  in  terms 
of  things  or  places. 

Not  all  joiners.  Three  out  of  four  children 
from  low-income  families,  minority  racial  groups  and 
Americas  rural  communities  do  not  belong  to  any 
youth  organization. 

Johnny  can  read.  More  small  children,  grade- 
school  youngsters  and  high  school  students  are  using 
community  libraries  across  the  country  than  ever 
before. 

Children  in  trouble.  A  half-million  children 
in  the  juvenile  courts  of  America  each  year,  50%  of  our 
youth  dropping  out  of  high  school  before  graduation, 
W%  of  all  young  Americans  seriously  impeded  by  race 
discrimination  in  their  search  for  education  and  jobs, 
11%  of  our  children  reared  in  broken  homes,  15%  of 
our  youth  reared  in  substandard  housing  and  poverty 
—  these  figures  represent  an  enormous  waste  of  man¬ 
power  and  human  potential  which  in  this  world  Amer¬ 
ica  can  ill  afford. 

Ideals  are  high.  The  youth  of  today  seem  to 
be  active,  eager  and  ambitious  for  achievement.  It  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  prove  that  any  previous  Ameri¬ 
can  generation  has  had  higher  ideals. 

The  lazy  youth.  Present  trends  of  life  in  the 
United  States  seem  to  provide  justification  for  the 
child  who  does  not  want  to  walk  because  he  considers 
it  old-fashioned. 

No  crusaders.  Today’s  youth  rather  completely 
accept  persons  of  different  racial,  ethnic  or  income 
groups  in  their  educational  relationships  but  still  draw 
the  lines  particularly  on  racial  and  religious  social 
affiliations.  They  do  little  crusading  in  the  area  of 
human  relations. 

The  unskilled.  The  number  of  young  people 
between  14-24  years  old  who  will  enter  the  labor  force 
in  the  1960’s  will  total  26  million  or  40%  more  than  in 
the  1950’s  .  .  .  The  unskilled  will  find  the  going  tough¬ 
er  and  tougher.  Industrial  laborers  .  .  .  will  decline 
to  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force. 


iVetr  Classroom 
material 


Free  Film,  Oow  an  Ahiplane  Flies”  .  .  .  may 
be  borrowed  from  Shell  Oil  Company.  16mm., 
sound,  61-minutes  running  time.  Explains  clearly, 
intelligently,  theory  of  flight  with  animated  dia¬ 
grams,  models,  planes  in  flight.  Write:  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  59  West  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  20. 

Ever  Grow  a  Lion  From  Seed?  .  .  .  Andrew 
did,  and  got  a  splendid  lion  in  Andrew  the  Lion 
Farmer  by  poet  Donald  Hall.  Delightful  whimsy 
for  primary  grades,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Jane 
Miller.  From:  Franklin  Watts,  575  Lexington  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  Unpaged.  $2.95. 

Boys  Playing  Basketball  .  .  .  will  find  not  only 
good  reading  but  a  lesson  in  ethics  values  in 
John  F.  Carson’s  The  Coach  Nobody  Liked.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  character  development  rather  than 
winning  games,  with  moral  skillfully  built  into 
story.  Boys  12-16.  From:  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  214pp.  $2.95. 

Free  Map  on  National  Parks  ...  A  compre¬ 
hensive,  detailed  map  of  America’s  24  national 
parks,  listing  national  monuments,  sites  and  memo¬ 
rials  and  the  best  ways  to  get  to  them.  For  free 
copy  of  “U.  S.  Map  of  National  Parks  and  Monu¬ 
ments,”  write:  Tour  Bureau,  Sinclair  Auto  Tour 
Service,  600  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 

Ancient  Egypt  Lives  Again  ...  in  The  Golden 
Pharaoh  by  Karl  Bruckner.  For  ages  11-14,  book 
tells  story  of  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  King 
Tutankhamen  —  King  Tut’s  tomb.  Time  elements 
shift  between  ancient  Egypt  and  modem  times  to 
give  full  picture  of  burial,  Egyptian  beliefs,  tomb 
robberies  and  final  modem  rediscovery  of  tomb. 
Many  illustrations  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  diagrams 
of  pyramids.  From:  Pantheon  Books,  333  Sixth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  14.  191pp.  $3.00. 

A  New  Primary  Film  About  Distance  .  .  .  “How 
Far”  is  designed  to  develop  concepts  of  distance 
in  a  child’s  everyday  life.  Prepares  for  study  of 
maps,  other  geographical  concepts.  Has  some  arith¬ 
metic  involved.  16mm.,  10  minutes,  .sound.  From: 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Color:  $100;  b/w:  $50.  Apply  for 
rental  information. 

New  Science  Films  and  Filmstrips  ...  for 
elementary,  secondary  levels,  and  which  may  be 
purchased  under  NDEA,  Title  III,  are  available 
in  the  new  Moody  Institute  of  Science  Films  and 
Filmstrips  catalog  (907).  For  copy  of  catalog, 
write  directly  to  Moody  Institute  of  Science,  Edu¬ 
cational  Film  Division,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 

Both  Tiny  Tots  and  Adults  .  .  .  will  enjoy 
Open  House  for  Butterflies  by  Ruth  Krauss.  'This 
offbeat  little  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Maurice  Sendak,  is  filled  with  really  useful  things 
to  know,  such  as  “A  screaming  song  is  good  to 
know  in  case  you  need  to  scream,”  and  what  kind 
of  a  face  to  make  when  you  say  please.  For  ages 
3-7,  but  to  be  cherished  ny  adults.  From:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  Unpaged. 
$1.50.  Harpercrest  binding,  $1.84  net. 
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